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THE DOLLAR AND REAL INCOMES 


OF TEACHERS AND OF WAGE 


WORKERS, 1890 TO 1945 


Pusiic-scHooL teachers of the United States are 
still in the depths of the great depression. Heavy 


cuts in salaries during the early nineteen thirties were 
damaging enough to the economic welfare of teachers, 
but heavy cuts in purchasing power due to increased 
costs of living during the war were still more damag- 


ing and depressed the real incomes of teachers to a 
new low during the school year 1942-43. The recovery 
to date has been microscopic and the probabilities 
favor some further deflation of the real incomes of 
teachers during the next two to four years. In the 
meantime, the real incomes of wage workers have 
more than doubled. During the nineteen twenties and 
thirties the salaries of teachers exceeded the annual 
earnings of wage workers by more than $200 a year; 
during the past four years the annual earnings of 
wage workers have exceeded the salaries of teachers 
by more than $450 a year. The economic disadvantage 
of teachers doubtless holds in greater or lesser de- 
gree for college professors, librarians, ministers, and 
white-collar workers, for those dependent on savings 
and insuranee, and for Federal, state, municipal, and 
local governmental employees, since all of these 
groups have relatively fixed incomes. 

The essential historieal facts are presented graphi- 
cally in the accompanying chart. Numerical data for 
recent years and technical details are recorded in 
Table I. The pair of curves at the top of the figure 
shows the trend of the cost of living based on indices 


—. 
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of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. From the 
low point of 1932-33 the cost of living for teachers, 
represented by the solid curve, has risen from an index 
of 93.5 in terms of 1935-39 dollars to 131.8 in 194445, 
or over 41 per cent. 
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The second pair of curves shows the trend of dollar 
incomes or of average annual salaries or earnings. 
The salaries of public-school teachers, including prin- 
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cipals and supervisors, but excluding superintendents, 
again represented by the solid curve, rose steadily to 
$634 in 1916-17, then more rapidly to $1,201 in 1920- 
21, then slowly to $1,420 in 1929-30. Cuts in teachers’ 
salaries, plus a small allowance of three per cent for 
unemployment, reduced salaries to $1,190 in 1933-34. 
Six years were required to restore salaries to the 
1929-30 level. The average salary reported by the 
U. S. Office of Education for 1943-44 is $1,752. How- 
ever, after allowance for income taxes on the assump- 
tion that the typical teacher has one dependent, this 
figure is reduced to $1,612. After a similar deduction 
the estimated 194445 salary is $1,703. The compar- 
able broken curve for the annual earnings of wage 
workers in manufacturing, transportation, and min- 
ing is also deflated for unemployment and income-tax 
factors. The trends are based on data compiled by 
the U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economies, by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, and, for earlier 
years, by Paul H. Douglas. This curve is much more 
irregular than the one for teachers because it is in- 
fluenced by fluctuations in the level of business and 
industrial activity. Thus, the sharp dips in the curve 
for 1894 and 1908 are due largely to deductions of 
6.8 and 6.3 per cent for unemployment. The earnings 
of wage workers more than doubled during the First 
World War, reaching a peak of $1,393 in 1920. The 
sharp drop in 1921 and 1922 marks the postwar de- 
pression and reflects both unemployment estimated at 
11.2 and 6.8 per cent and wage cuts. From $1,322 in 
1929 the earnings of wage workers dropped to an 
estimated $689 in 1933. Recovery was slow because, 
during the ten years 1931 to 1940, the proportions of 
unemployed ranged from 12.2 to 23.4 and averaged 
17.2 per cent. The disappearance of unemployment, 
increased hourly rates, and overtime pay doubled an- 
nual earnings during the Second World War. Peak 
annual earnings, after withholding taxes on the as- 
sumption that the typical wage worker is married with 
two dependents, reached $2,257 in 1944. 

The third pair of curves shows the real incomes of 
teachers and of wage workers in terms of 1935-39 
dollars. Real incomes represent the purchasing power 
of dollar incomes. The dollar incomes of teachers in 
56 years have multiplied more than five times, but 
because of increases in the cost of living their real 
incomes or standards of living have barely doubled. 
Fluctuations in the cost of living are a most important 
factor determining the short-term changes in the real 
incomes of teachers. Thus, from the school year 
1914-15 to 1918-19 the dollar incomes of teachers 
jumped from $588 to $771, or 31 per cent, but the 
cost of living rose much faster, and real incomes fell 


22 per cent. Again, from 1931-32 to 1944-45 the 
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dollar incomes of teachers rose from $1,417 to $1,703, 
or 20 per cent, but the cost of living rose faster and 
real incomes dropped nine per cent. It is futile { 
guess how far and how fast the cost of living yijj 
inerease during the immediate future, but the inf). 
tionary forces, both political and economic, are irre. 
sistible. It is the prospect for further increases in the 
cost of living that makes the outlook for the real jp. 
comes of teachers unfavorable. An increase in the 
cost of living damages the welfare of teachers for the 
reason that it normally requires two years after any 
major move of the price level for the slow machinery 
of salary adjustments to become effective. Wage 
workers, on the contrary, have little to fear from 
increasing costs of living because they have always 
enjoyed relatively prompt upward adjustments of 
wage rates for increased living costs. The real in. 
comes of wage workers are determined, not by changes 
in the cost of living, but primarily by the level of 
business and industrial activity for which the outlook 
for the immediate future is highly favorable. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE ANNUAL DOLLAR INCOMES DEFLATED FOR UNEMPIAY- 
MENT AND INCOME-TAX FACTORS AND ANNUAL REAL Iy- 
COMES IN TERMS OF 1935-39 DOLLARS OF PUBLIC- 

ScHOOL TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, AND SUPERVI- 
SORS AND OF WAGE WORKERS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING, TRANSPORTATION, AND MIN- 
ING, 1930-45 








Dollar incomes Real incomes 








Years " . 
mn Wage Wage 
Teachers workers Teachers eunskers 
1930 $1,420 $1,173 $1,210 $ 982 
1931 1,420 97 1,293 892 
1932 1,417 718 1,406 736 
1933 1,262 689 1,350 746 
1934 1,190 795 1,246 831 
1935 1,224 872 1,258 889 
1936 1,270 970 1,293 978 
1937 1,315 1,070 1,306 1,042 
1938 1,374 925 1,343 918 
1939 1,393 1,007 1,393 1,013 
1940 1,441 1,094 1,432 1,091 
1941 1,466 1,404 1,432 1,322 
1942 1,458 1,813 1,282 1,530 
1943 1,502 2,131 1,232 1,670 
1944 1,612 2,257 1,259 1,743 
1945 1,703 2,236 1,292 1,689 





Technical Details. It must be emphasized that 
data of the type here involved are subject to fairly 
large and often quite indeterminate errors. Esset- 
tially the figures are best estimates, and each should 
earry the qualifying adverb “approximately.” 

In Table I, the years, as 1930, refer to school years, 
as 1929-30 in the case of teachers and to calendar 
years in the case of wage workers. 

The cost-of-living figures for wage workers frow 
1913 to 1945 are those of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics with the addition of one, two, and fou 
index points respectively to the figures for 1941, fr 
1942, and for 1943, 1944, and 1945 to correct fo 
underestimates of increases in the index as found by 
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Smake them comparable with later data.® 







the Mitchell Committee.2 To these figures have been 


spliced the data of Douglas! to extend the series to 


The cost-of-living figures for teachers from 
1913 to 1944-45 are the components of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statisties cost-of-living index 


© weighted as follows: food 21.6 per cent, clothing 13.9 
De per cent, rent 13.6 per cent, fuel and light 4.5 per 


nt, household furnishings and furniture 4.9 per 


: cent, and miscellaneous 41.5 per cent.° The available 
Smonthly, quarterly, or semi-annual figures most 
B closely corresponding to school years, September to 
4 June, have been averaged to give indices for school 
years rather than calendar years. 


The data of Doug- 
as have been spliced to these figures. An excellent 
seussion of cost-of-living indices may be found in 


a recent publication of the NEA.® 


Average annual salaries of teachers, principals, and 


supervisors, but excluding superintendents, were pub- 


Jished at first irregularly and later biennially by the 


TU. S. Office of Edueation from 1914-15 to 1943-44. 
SThe reported average of $1,507 for 1941-42 is for 
§47 states and the Distriet of Columbia, that of $1,762 
“for 1943-44 is for 39 states. Trends for the interven- 





Hing years and for 1944-45 have been estimated by the 
Oriter from the annual reports of nine to thirteen 
Wsiate departments of education. The reported figures 
prior to 1914-15 have been deflated 4.8 per cent to 
. The data 
prior to 1929-30 have been further adjusted to correct 
for the lengthening school year so that the trend of 


Pannual earnings from 1889-90 to 1929-30 is the same 


ms the trend for daily, weekly, or monthly wages.® 
Deductions of two, three, two, and one per cent re- 
pectively in 1932-33, 1933-34, 1934-35, and 1935-36 
have been made for unemployment on the assumption 
iat the number of teachers in 1931-32 and 1937-38 rep- 
esented a normal teaching force. Deductions of $49, 
124, $150 and $171 respectively for 1941-42, 1942-43, 
943-44, and 1944-45 have been made for income 
faxes on the assumption that the typical teacher has 
One dependent. More accurate estimates of income- 
#x deductions should be available in the near future 
Bince at least one state, Illinois, is segregating the 
@uounts paid to teachers and to the Federal govern- 
hent on account of withholding taxes. The dollar 
ncomes of teachers in Table I are net after the fore- 
ong adjustments. Figures for 1889-90 to 1928-29 
Rave been reported.’ Real incomes are dollar in- 
mes divided by cost-of-living indices. 

Average annual earnings of employed wage work- 
rs in manufacturing, transportation, and mining from 
910 to 1945, based on data of the U. S. Bureau of 
abor Statisties and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ussion, originated in the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
ural Economies.8 The figure for 1945 is preliminary. 
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Data of Douglas which are for employed wage workers 
in manufacturing and transportation have been spliced 
to these figures to carry the series to 1890. Estimates 
of the proportions of wage workers unemployed from 
1900 to 1944 were taken from The Economie Almanac 
for 1945-46 of the National Industrial Conference 
Board* and relate to the labor foree of the United 
States rather than to wage workers in manufacturing, 
transportation, and mining. These estimates of un- 
employment are much smaller than those of Douglas. 
For the years 1900 to 1926 for which the two series 
are available, Conference Board estimates of unem- 
ployment average only 2.6 per cent while those of 
Douglas average 6.5 per cent; hence, the unemploy- 
ment estimates of Douglas for 1890 to 1899 have been 
multiplied by the constant .4 to extend the series to 
1890. The differences between the two series are ap- 
parently due to the fact that Douglas estimated a 
larger normal labor force and assumed a minimum 
of 3.5 per cent unemployed even in the most prosper- 
ous years. The Conference Board, on the other hand, 
estimates employment in excess of the normal labor 
foree, or negative unemployment, for 1917, 1918, 
1919, 1942, 1943, and 1944. In correcting the earn- 
ings of employed wage workers for unemployment 
no adjustment has been made for negative unemploy- 
ment in the years named, nor for 1945. From the 
resulting figures a further correction for income-tax 
factors has been made on the assumption that the 
typical wage worker is married with two dependents. 
These deductions are $35, $42, $69, and $64 respec- 
tively for 1942, 1943, 1944, and 1945. Compare the 
analysis of Tulles.’ The dollar incomes of wage 
workers in Table I are met after the foregoing ad- 
justments. It has not seemed worth while to report 
dollar incomes of wage workers prior to 1930 since 
for the purpose of graphical representation the dis- 
erepancies between the data originally published® and 
the completely revised figures employed here are not 
important. 

1, Paul H. Douglas. ‘‘Real Wages in the United States, 
1890-1926.’’? Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. Pp. 682. 

2. Wesley C. Mitchell, chairman. ‘‘ Report of the Tech- 
nical Committee Appointed by the Chairman of the 
President ’s Committee on the Cost of Living.’’ June 
15, 1944. Pp. 168 (Mimeo.). 

3. National Education Association of the United States. 
‘*Cost of Living Trends, Their Meaning for Teach- 
ers.’’? 1945. Pp. 24. 

4. National Industrial Conference Board. 
nomic Almanac for 1945-46.’’ Pp. 442. 

5. Frank K. Shuttleworth. ScHooL anp Society, 39: 
683-688, 1934. 

6. ————. Educational Administration and Supervi- 
sion, 21: 81-96, 1935. 

7. N. Arnold Tulles. Monthly Labor Review, 58: 477- 
489, 1944, 

8. U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agri- 


cultural Economics. ‘‘ Agricultural Outlook Charts, 
1946.’’ December, 1946. Pp. 111. 
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WHY TEACHERS COLLEGES? 


THE controversy over changing teachers colleges 
into state colleges and by changing their names to con- 
vert them into general colleges is more than an aca- 
demic discussion; it is becoming an ugly dilemma. A 
vital and fundamental policy is involved. Can a small 
institution be both a general college and a professional 
institution? If it becomes a general college in fact as 
well as in name, what changes are essential to make it 
a real and not a “phony” institution of higher learn- 
ing? Will the central purpose for which normal 
schools and teachers colleges were created, developed, 
and supported be subordinated, discarded, or half- 
heartedly continued? Has the educational situation 
so changed that better teacher education can be car- 
ried on as a by-product of general education? If so, 
then teachers colleges are outmoded and they should 
drop their present designation, their training pro- 
grams, their functional control, and frankly ask the 
state to incorporate them into its system of higher 
education. 

The transformation of teachers colleges into state 
colleges, both in fact and in name, appears to be 
gaining ground in the states west of the Alleghenies. 
In the east, where normal schools and teachers colleges 
are largely if not wholly devoted to the training of ele- 
mentary teachers, there is less interest in conversion. 
Where junior colleges are organized into a state-wide 
system, as in California, what was once a teachers 
college is really three institutions under one adminis- 
tration—a junior college with many terminal courses, 
a four-year liberal-arts college, and a teachers college. 
In a very large institution, where distinct and separate 
faculties can be employed, it may be practical to com- 
bine the three colleges under a single administration. 
In an average-size college, I doubt if it can be done 
without losing its essential reason for existence. 

If all teacher education were on a junior-college 
basis, i.e., having all specific teacher education and 
training postponed to the senior college, a teachers 
college could serve as a regional junior college within 
the limits of general education. It would not offer 
those voeational subjects which are the principal cur- 
ricula of state and municipally supported junior col- 
leges. My own feeling is that a junior college as a 
foundation for teachers should be staffed by people 
who are, to use an overworked phrase, “teacher-educa- 
tion-eonscious.” It should distinctly not be a terminal 
junior college, or with vocational emphasis which 
labels courses pre-engineering, prelaw, premedical, and 
the like. It is doubtful practice anyway, for most 
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By sid 
EDGAR G. DOUDNA Du 


SECRETARY, BOARD OF REGENTS OF ory; 
SCHOOLS, STATE OF WISCONSIN 


are 


colleges of engineering, law, and medicine seem to pre- dem 


fer general education as the best preparation for their Cro 
technically specialized courses. high 

There is a difference in the attitude toward subject moti 
matter by teachers whose preparation is wholly aca. reseé 
demic and those whose education, training, abilities, steril 
and interests are directed toward the problems facing Teac! 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools. In Eng. distiz 
lish, for example, the universal first-year college course subor 


is a very general one directed toward nothing in par. Th 
ticular and too often ineffective because it is studied raisin 
and taught to satisfy a credit requirement. There js 
seldom any differentiation between students who just 
want credit, those who would genuinely like to in- 
prove their ability to write and speak, those who will 
eventually teach some English in the elementary or 
secondary schools, or the occasional person who will pri 
become an English specialist on the higher-education In I 
level and teach in a eollege or university. 

A teacher needs English for at least three purposes 
—he or she needs that which all educated persons are 
presumed to have, plus a more thorough stuag of Eng- 
lish as the most essential teaching tool, plus a special 
knowledge of language facts which are adapted to the If thi: 
level at which he or she will teach. College instrue- sional se 
tors whose work is limited to general education and MM shal! be 
who are indifferent or antagonistic to the teaching or ! 
professional functions are not likely to have much 
understanding of or sympathy with this point of view. 
They view English, or whatever subject they teacl, 
as a specialized subject or discipline and treat it ae- 
cordingly, although after a time some of them come to 
understand the difference between the academic and 
professional points of view. I am not referring (oj 
methods of teaching—that is another problem—but to 
subject matter directed toward a specific end, and not 
just subject matter. The differentiation is not easily 
formulated, for it lies in attitude, perspective, an 
purpose as well as in specific curricular requiremet's. 
Teachers with the professional point of view neve 
forget that their students are potential teachers al 
they adapt their instruction to them. 

In an institution where teaching is made seconds’ 
to general education there is almost certain tol! 
elass or prestige distinction between the students and 
teachers who are “in college courses” and those wh 
are in training for teaching. It is inescapable. I 
a degree this sublimation oceurs in colleges and us 
versities where many of the academie faculty th 
departments of education, like teachers colleges 
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side of universities, are the “poor relations,” the Ugly 
Ducklings of higher education. Accrediting agencies 
admit them reluctantly into their hierarchy, but they 
are never completely taken into the fold of the aca- 
demieally respectable. In a sense they have a Jim 
Crow status. This is partly due to the attitude of 
higher institutions toward superior teaching. Pro- 
motion and recognition there are more influenced by 
research, however shoddy, and publication, however 
sterile. than by expert and stimulating teaching. 
Teaching under such conditions does not become a 
distinguished calling, it is a reluctantly assumed task, 
subordinated to so-ealled creative activities. 

Those in positions to exert positive leadership in 
raising the prestige of the teacher have not been too 
successful. Zeal to attain academic standing and scho- 
lastie recognition has been greater than enthusiasm 
for competent and stimulating teaching. I can recall 
when presidents of normal schools proudly gloried in 
being and selecting good teachers. They pointed with 
pride to their achievements in teacher education. 

In 1900, State Superintendent L. D. Harvey of Wis- 
consin, Who had been institute conductor at the Osh- 
kosh Normal Sehool and president of the Milwaukee 
\ 

state normal schools in Oshkosh. In opening the 
nference he said: 

this system of normal schools is a system of profes- 

schools, then it is essential that professional work 

| be done in these schools, and that whatever pro- 

iessional work it is possible to do at any point to sup- 

ment what may be called the strictly professional 

eds to be done in a professional school, if the 

» for which that school is in existence is car- 

If that be not done, then there is no excuse for 

a normal school. If it does not vary 

‘tm any other good school, then any other good school 

ke its place. But if it has a higher function, < 

rent function, if in addition to teaching pupils and 

aching subjects and developing character (the function 


existence of 


any school) there is still another, a specific, purpose— 
tof persistently making an effort to train those in 
‘endance to teach, there we find reason for the exist- 


fa separate class of schools—of Normal Schools. 


In 1850, Henry Barnard wrote, “The normal school 
gene ts 0 > 
‘be a very uncomfortable place for any person 


Evemt?@... 
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whose heart is not in the work and who looks upon 
teaching, not as a calling, a mission, but as a mean- 
ingless routine, a daily task, imposed by necessity or 
taken because nothing else offered, and to be thrown 
aside as soon as a more lucrative occupation shall turn 
up in life.” I doubt whether this can be improved 
upon ninety-six years after. The evolution of the 
normal school justified his conception, and on a higher 
level the teachers colleges carried on the tradition 
until a decade ago when a regression from profes- 
sional purposes set in. It has now reached the critical 
point of decision. 

Overemphasis upon buildings, organization, admin- 
istration, publicity, and other external evidences of 
progress to the neglect of the fine art of teaching may 
be partly responsible for the public indifference to the 
quality of the schools. There is pressure for expan- 
sion with more education for everyone, but not much 
concern with its internal purposes or its long-term 
effects. This is reflected in the loose and irresponsible 
demand for junior colleges everywhere by persons who 
would be hard put to define “liberal education,” “eul- 
ture,” “citizenship,” which they assume to be the out- 
come of all education above the high school. 

The desire of the communities in which the colleges 
are located, especially the businessmen’s group, for 
more students, more athletics, more anything, certainly 
affeets the thinking of the local college administration. 
They fall into the trap and rationalize that a general- 
purpose college is better than the one for which the 
institutions were created and developed—the educa- 
tion of teachers. 

But finally it gets down to the internal life of the 
college itself. If the president and teachers believe 
wholeheartedly in their job, are willing to work at if 
with a singleness of purpose, are unafraid to do what 
needs to be done, are not wanting to imitate the prac- 
tices of higher institutions, are believers in the public- 
school system, and are certain that their part in it is 
the key to unlock the latent forces that are within the 
American people, they would find their work big 
enough, attractive enough, and rewarding enough for 
Perhaps, however, we shall have to lose our 
That seems to be the law 


any one. 
professional life to find it. 
of progress. 





DR. I. L. KANDEL, THE NEW EDITOR OF 
“SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” 


Tr ic with 
“IS with great pleasure that the Trustees of the 
OMlety fray +h : 

“ely lor the Advancement of Education, Ine., and 


) 
ti 


“Managing editor of ScHoou AND SOCIETY announce 


the appointment of I. L. Kandel, professor of edu- 
eation, Teachers College, Columbia University, to sue- 
ceed the late William C. Bagley as editor of the 
journal, September 1. 

Dr. Kandel, who has served Teachers College for 
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the past thirty-three years, not only is well known 
throughout the United States but has an international 
reputation as an authority on comparative education. 
His books and contributions to professional 
journals, as well as his services as editor of year- 


many 


books, encyclopedias, and magazines, have made his 
name familiar to thousands of readers. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Bagley during the annual 
meeting of the Trustees last April, Dr. Kandel was 
invited to share the editorial duties of the journal 
with Mr. Bagley, beginning in July. While commit- 
ments for the summer session at the University of 
Maine kept Dr. Kandel from accepting at that time, 
he had consented to assume the co-editorship in Sep- 
tember. Upon the death of Mr. Bagley, however, Dr. 
Kandel was gracious enough to offer to do all that 
was possible at a distance to assure the continued 
publication of the journal. 

The members of the Society and the readers of 
ScHOoL AND Society are privileged to have the ser- 
vices of so eminent a scholar as Dr. Kandel.—L. R. B. 


THE UNITED STATES JOINS UNESCO 

On July 30, President Truman signed the Joint 
Resolution adopted by Congress authorizing the Presi- 
dent to accept membership for the United States in 
UNESCO and providing for the creation of a Na- 
tional Commission on Education, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Cooperation to advise the government and to 
serve as a link with national private organizations 
in matters relating to UNESCO. On signing the Joint 
Resolution the President stated that he attached the 
greatest importance to this agency, saying: 

UNESCO will summon to service in the cause of peace 
the forces of education, science, learning, and the creative 
arts, and the agencies of the film, the radio, and the 
printed word through which knowledge and ideas are 
diffused among mankind. The Government of the United 
States will work with and through UNESCO to the end 
that the minds of all people may be freed from igno- 
rance, prejudice, suspicion, and fear, and that men may 
be educated for justice, liberty, and peace. If peace 
is to endure, education must establish the moral unity 


of mankind. 


William 


nounced that the National Commission on Edueation, 


3enton, Assistant Secretary of State, an- 


Scientific, and Cultural Cooperation will consist of 100 
members, of whom 60 will be selected by each of 60 
national organizations interested in education, science, 
and and 40 will be 
selected by the Department of State. Of the organi- 
zations which will select representatives on the Na- 
tional Commission 50 will be named by the Depart- 
ment of State, and the remaining ten will be chosen 


cultural matters, individuals 


later by the commission itself. 
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THE NORTHWEST CONFERENCE On 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

DELEGATES from colleges and universities in Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Washington, and British Columbj, 
attended the 1946 summer meeting of the Northwest 
Conference on Higher Education held at Oregon State 
College, July 12-13. The theme of the conference was 
“The Student as a Factor in His Education,” and the 
leaders were Francis J. Colligan, acting assistan 
chief, division of international exchange of persons, 
Department of State; William Harold Cowley, py. 
fessor of education, Stanford University; Peter (Ode. 
gard, president, Reed College (Portland, Ore.); anj 
F, Alexander Magoun, associate professor of human 
relations, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Thirty-five institutions sent on the average one student 
and two faculty delegates. 

The following topics were included in the Confer. 
ence program: “The Student Viewed Physiologically, 
Psychologically, Sociologically”; “The Student's In- 
terests in Self-Realization”; “The Student’s Interests 
in Human Relationship”; “International Aspects o! 
Higher Edueation”; “The Student’s Interests in Beo- 
nomie Efficiency”; and “The Student’s Interests 
Civic Responsibility.” 

SLAVIC STUDIES AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 

DonaLp B. Tresipper, president, Stanford Univer. 
sity, announced on August 3 that Stanford’s Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution, and Peace has received 
a grant up to $200,000 from the Rockefeller Four- 
dation for a five-year program of Slavic Studies 
This is the second major grant from the foundation, 


1 or 


the first of which provided for the collection and 01 


] 
na 


ganization of Russian material and for research and 


publication. 

While utilizing the library’s vast collection relating 
to all Slavie peoples, the new program will be cm 
centrated upon Russian studies. The program pr 
vides for the award of 15 senior and 25 junior fell 
ships over the period July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1951 
Senior fellowships will go to men who already have 
demonstrated unusual interest and competence in Us 


field; the junior fellowships will go to younger me 
In the 
in tie 


y- 


who show unusual promise in the field. | 
of Harold H. Fisher, director of the library, anc 1" 
self an authority on Russia, “The problem of wnt 
standing the Slavie peoples, and particularly the Rus 
sians, is very great. Furthermore, the number 0! ol 
petent people in this field is very small. Consequet y 
our program has the dual purpose of increasing ou 
knowledge of these peoples and of developing - 
Americans with special competence in this field.’ is 
addition to intensive research and publication by we 
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fellows, there will be frequent seminars in which mem- 
bers of the university faculty and visitors will par- 
ticipate. 

A FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL-EDUCATION 

PROGRAM FOR ADULTS 

“Ag the result of the successful presentation of the 
ereat books to adults in the evening classes at Uni- 
versity College and the co-operative sections of the 
great books in the community centers throughout the 
city,” the University of Chicago will inaugurate this 
all a four-year basie program of liberal education 
for adults, “the first intergrated program of its kind,” 
according to an announcement by Robert M. Hutchins, 
chaneellor of the university. 

Viewing liberal education as “education for free 
men and edueation to make men free,” the sponsors 
of the program have arranged for its students the 
following “learning activities”: the seminar, the lec- 
ture, the communication workshop, the laboratory 
workshop, and the problem workshop, all of which 
will contribute to the course. “Informality will be 
the keynote of the workshop procedures,” but the 


Lé 


technique employed will “establish interrelationships 
weave the four-year program together” and in- 
e the unity and applicability of the thought of 
great souls in all ages. The classes will use the round- 
ble plan of instruction and the “Hutchins-Adler 
of discussion.” From the incomparable 
Greeks on, the works of the giants of literature will 
be analyzed and “their penetration through the spe- 
cifie problems of specifie times” will be brought to 
bear upon the problems that are universal. 
Classes will meet two evenings a week over a nine- 


month period for four years. Students who complete 
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the course will be awarded certificates; those who, in 
addition, pass a satisfactory examination will receive 
a bachelor’s degree from the university. 

The tuition for each quarter is $75, $225 for the 
year. Further information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to University College, 19 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 37. 


ENROLLMENTS IN DUTCH UNIVERSITIES 


THE Netherlands Information Bureau announces 
what it describes as a tidal wave of freshmen engulf- 
ing the Dutch universities. The total number of fresh- 
men has risen from 2,644 in 1938-39 to 12,315 in 
1945-46, an increase of 366 per cent. The number 
of sophomores, juniors, and seniors, however, fell 
from 9,948 to 8,588 in the same years. The percentage 
of increase in enrollment in different faculties or 
departments of the universities was as follows: theol- 
ogy, 172; jurisprudence, 219; Netherlands-Indies Law- 
Indological studies, 203; medicine, 505; mathematics 
and natural science, 284; geography, 1,125; literature 
and philosophy, 350; economies, 385; veterinary sci- 
ence, 777. In the colleges the increase was 492 per 
cent in technical sciences; 307 per cent in agricultural 
sciences, and 319 per cent in economics. 

The total enrollments increased in the universities 
from 9,393 (7,468 men and 1,925 women) in 1938-39 
to 14,094 (11,277 men and 2,817 women) in 1945-46; 
in the colleges the numbers rose from 3,199 (3,091 
men and 108 women) in 1938-39 to 6,809 (6,659 men 
and 150 women) in 1945-46. In 1938-39 the total 
number of all students was 12,592 (10,559 men and 
2,033 women); in 1945-46 the figures rose to 20,903 
(17,936 men and 2,967 women). 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

_ JESSE E. BucHANAN, whose appointment as dean, 

ollege of Engineering, University of Iowa, was an- 
! in Scnoot anp Society, July 7, has been 

from his eontraet to accept the presidency 

0i the University of Idaho, sueceeding Harrison C. 


ased 


Dale, whose resignation was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Socmmry, April 13. 

Rusa Jorpan, professor of social studies, Montana 
‘tate Normal College (Dillon), will sueeeed Sheldon 
E. Davis, professor of education, in the presidency, 
September 1, when the latter becomes president 


J. M. SuirH has been appointed president, Memphis 
(Tenn.) State College, to sueceed Jennings B. Sand- 
ers, whose resignation was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 25. Heber E. Rumble, former prin- 
cipal, Havana (Ill.) High School, has been named 
professor of secondary education. 

HALBERT HArvILL, dean of students, Austin Peay 
State College (Clarksville, Tenn.), assumed the presi- 
deney of the college, August 15. 

C. E. BreuM, dean, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, has been named acting president 
until a suecessor to James D. Hoskins can be named. 
President Hoskins’s reported in 
ScHoou anp Society, August 17. 


resignation was 
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Ricuarp H. Youne, director of student health and 
assistant professor of medicine, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, has been appointed dean, School of Medicine, 
University of Utah. H. L. Marshall, who has served 
as acting dean for the past 18 months, has returned 
to his duties as professor of preventive medicine and 
head of the department and director of student health 
service. Other appointments include: associate pro- 
fessorship, H. Edward Flanders (metallurgy) ; assist- 
ant professorships, Dale D. Clark (political science) 
and Albert Mitchell (speech) ; instruetorships, Robert 
L. Sanks (civil engineering), Charles D. Hendley 
(pharmacology), and Arval Streadbeck (modern lan- 
guages). Geraldine Sealzo has been named periodicals 
librarian, with the rank of instructor. 

THE REVEREND Rosert J. WHITE, dean, Law School, 
the Catholic University of America (Washington, 
D. C.), whose leave of absence for service in the Naval 
Chaplain Corps was reported in ScHoon AND SOCIETY, 
April 18, 1942, has been released from active duty and 
will resume his post at the university in September. 


Joun A. DUNLOP, assistant professor and secretary 
for student programs, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
(Troy, N. Y.), has been appointed dean of administra- 
tion, Associated Colleges of Upper New York State 
(Sampson College at Geneva and Champlain College 
at Plattsburg). The appointment of Asa S. Knowles 
as president of the college was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, July 27. 


THE REVEREND CHARLES L. CooLAHAN, §.J., assist- 
ant dean and director of admissions, College of Arts 
and Sciences, Georgetown University (Washington, 
D. C.), has sueeeeded the Reverend Stephen F. Me- 
Namee, S.J., in the deanship. Father McNamee has 
been appointed assistant to the Very Reverend Vin- 
eent L. Keelan, 8.J., provincial of the Maryland 
Province of the Society of Jesus. The Reverend Law- 
rence R. McHugh, §S.J., who has been serving as stu- 
dent counselor since his recent discharge from the 
Navy, replaces Father Coolahan, and the Reverend 
J. M. Moffit, S.J., succeeds Father McHugh. 


iLEN W. Sutton, professor of finance, University 
of Georgia, has been appointed administrative officer 
of the university’s new branch at Hunter Field, 
Savannah. The establishment of the branch was re- 
cently authorized by the Board of Regents of the 
University System “to provide facilities for the over- 
flow of freshman and sophomore male veteran stu- 


dents.” 


C. Warp Macy, whose appointment as director of 
the 1946 summer session, Coe College (Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa), was reported in ScHoot Aanp Society, March 
16, has been named dean of the college to succeed 
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C. Harve Geiger, whose appointment as president, 
North Central College (Naperville, Ill.), was reportej 
in these columns, May 4. A recent reorganization of 
departments and curricula at the college combines 2 
departments into six divisions under the chairmanship 
of the following: Paul 8. Ray, former head of the 
department of music, fine arts; Erie L. Clitheroe 
former associate professor of Bible, philosophy, r.. 
ligion, and psychology; Ben H. Peterson, former pm. 
fessor of chemistry, physical science and mathematies: 
Warren N. Keck, former associate professor of biol. 
ogy, biological science; Irving L. Churchill, former 
professor of English, language and literature; and 
Dean Macy, social studies. 


ATLEE LANE Percy, professor of accounting and 
commercial education, Boston University, was ap- 
pointed dean of the university in July. Raymond L 
Mannix, professor of accounting, has succeeded Pro- 
fessor Perey as acting head of the department of 
accounting. 


G. Ernst GresecKE, former associate professor of 
German, University of Illinois, who recently returned 
after four years of service in the Navy, has been ap- 
pointed assistant dean of the College of Liberal Aris 
and Sciences, effective September 1. In addition 1 
his administrative duties, Dr. Giesecke will be r- 
sponsible for a course in German. 


GitBert B. Pearson, former instructor in science, 
Windham High School, Willimantie (Conn.), has been 
named director, Waterbury Extension Center, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, to sueceed Maurice J. Ross, who 
resigned last March to take a post with the state 
department of education. Mr. Pearson will be ass0- 
ciated with Arthur L. Purinton, education secretary 
of the YMCA, which sponsors the center. 


Tue following announcement of appointments @ 
the University of Michigan was sent to ScHOOL 4X) 
Society under date of August 13: J. Speed Rogers, 
professor of biology, University of Florida, will be 
come professor of zoology and director of the Museum 
of Zoology, January 1, 1947. J. Emerson Kemp, 
assistant professor of bacteriology, has been named 
director of the Pasteur Institute to succeed Herbert 
W. Emerson, who is on terminal leave of absence and 
will retire in 1947. George H. Forsyth, Jr., will serve 
as visiting professor of fine arts (1946-48). William 
G. Merhab has been appointed assistant professor of 
Romance languages and head of the department 0! 
Romance languages in the University High School 
Others appointed to assistant professorships 
Nathaniel Coburn and Izaak Opatowski (matlit 
maties), Charles W. Cotterman (zoology), Richard 
King (eivil engineering), Edwin A. Nielson (mec 
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D 
© (anatomy), William S. Preston (bacteriology), Jonas 
|p. Salk (epidemiology), William Klens (violoncello), 
Sand Geneva Christine Nelson (music education). 






Cart Feiss, planning director, department of de- 
velopment, University of Denver, has been named 
director of the new School of Architecture and Plan- 
© ning, the first school of architecture “in seven states 
® in the Colorado and Roeky Mountain region.” Joseph 
Shelley, formerly an architecture fellow in the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies (Athens, Greece), will 
‘serve as Mr. Feiss’s assistant. The school, which offers 
a five-year degree program, will open with the fall 
/ quarter. In response to increased demand for courses 
3 in geography, the university has established a depart- 
Hnent of geography, with Clark N. Crain, associate 
: professor of geography, as chairman; Phillip Marshall 
@ Harris has been named to an assistant professorship, 
© and Samuel C. Dashiell, to an instructorship. Leon 
















© A. Campa, professor of modern languages, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, has been named head of the de- 
S partment of modern languages. John E. Van Male, 
P librarian, University of South Carolina, has been ap- 
p pointed librarian, Mary Reed Library, and assistant 
S director of the university libraries of which Malcolm 

Wyer, dean, School of Librarianship, is the director. 
wn the School of Commeree, O. K. Stookesberry, for- 
merly manager, Keefner-Melvin Lumber and Concrete 











|Company, Des Moines, has been appointed co-ordi- 
Brator of the new home-building-management course. 
eThe new four-year course “will train specialists in the 
home-building industry and prepare them to meet the 
puation’s number-one problem—housing.” 






NewMAn ARNOLD TOLLES, director, Teaching Insti- 
ptute of Economies, the American University (Wash- 
Pugton, D. C.), has been promoted to the chairman- 
pship of the department of economies, School of Social 
pScience s and Publie Affairs, to sueceed Leon C. Mar- 
pial, Clendenen professor of economies, who will con- 
sinue his program of teaching and research. Under a 
pant of $30,000, the university has appointed the 
Bollowing psychologists to carry on instruction and 
Pesearch “especially in the areas of applied psychol- 
=); Measurement, personnel, and administration”: 
. - G. Weitzman, associate professor of psychology 
ni Measurement, university examiner, and director 
p the university examination authority; Jacob G. 
fanz, assistant professor of sociology; and Jeanne 
ackson, tormerly of International Business Machines 
p°Tporation. Westervelt B. Romaine, supervisor of 

























Duh! enh e 

wue-sehool musie, Teaneck (N. J.), has been ap- 
nied director of the eurriculum in public-school 
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James M. McMr1a\, professor of business English, 
University of Alabama, has been appointed director 
of instruction on the Northington campus. In the 
College of Engineering, Stephen K. Stimson has been 
named associate professor of mechanical engineering, 
and Charles P. Hayes, assistant professor of engi- 
neering drawing. John W. Hoover will have charge 
of the flight-training program. 


Haroutp Loran GEISERT, formerly of the staff of the 
University of Alabama, who has been serving as chief, 
Planning and Coordination Branch, War Assets Ad- 
ministration, has been appointed executive officer to 
re-establish the department of sociology, the George 
Washington University (Washington, D. C.). The 
department has been inactive since the death of Carl 
Douglas Wells in June, 1943. 


Witsert B. HircHNER, whose appointment as in- 
structor in music, Rutgers University, was reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, September 1, 1945, has been 
named chairman of the department of music, Temple 
University (Philadelphia 7), to succeed Vincent L. 
Jones, who has been appointed to the staff of the 
School of Education, New York University. 

Wituiam Loran Crosten, former instructor in 
music, Columbia University, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of music and head of the department, 
Stanford University. 


A. B. ANTHONY, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of economics, Whitman College ( Walla 
Walla, Wash.), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
February 2, 1943, has been appointed head of the 
department of economies and business administration, 
Mercer University (Macon, Ga.). Other appointments 
include: Wilburn P. Smith, of Asbury College (Wil- 
more, Ky.), head of the department of modern lan- 
guages, and Howard M. McClain, assistant professor 
in the department of sociology and economics. 


Otis P. SrarKey, former assistant professor of 
ap- 
pointed chairman of the newly established department 
For more than 


geology, University of Pennsylvania, has been 


of geography, Indiana University. 
fifty years geography and geology have been com- 
bined in one department. The following have been 
promoted to professorships: John D. Barnhart (his- 
tory), J. Edward Hedges (insurance), Dorothee Man- 
ski (voice), Douglas D. Nye (music), Sid Robinson 
(physiology), Edward D. Seeber (French), and Harry 
V. Velten (German). 


Apert M. Turner, professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Maine, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment to succeed Milton Ellis, who will relinquish his 
administrative duties to devote his full time to teach- 
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ing. Wayne Jordan, news editor, Business Week, has 
been named professor of journalism and head of the 
department. 


FRANKLIN L. Burverrts, associate professor of his- 
tory and political science, Butler University (Indian- 
apolis), has been appointed associate professor of 
government and polities, College of Business and 
Publie Administration, University of Maryland. 


AuLAN B. Cote AND JoHN F. Gotay have been ap- 
pointed to the division of social science, Pomona Col- 
lege (Claremont, Calif.). Dr. Cole, who was born in 
Kobe (Japan) and lived as a youth in China and who 
reads and speaks Chinese, has been named associate 
professor of Oriental affairs both at Pomona College 
and at the Claremont Graduate School. Mr. Golay, 
who was the last Rhodes scholar from California to 
take up residence in the University of Oxford before 
the war, will be instructor in government at Pomona 


College. 


Tue following appointments have been announced 
by Wayne University (Detroit): to associate pro- 
fessorships, Charles Boye (educational evaluation), 
Dorothy M. Lasalle (health education), and John 
Tenny (special education) ; and to assistant professor- 
ships, Roland Faunce and William Wattenberg (edu- 
eation), Charlotte Junge (elementary education), 
Jacob §. Kounin (educational psychology), Helen 
Huus (early elementary education), Harriet Barbara 
Jewett (occupational therapy), and Donald J. Me- 
Nassor (education in guidance and counseling). 


Tue Pennsylvania Military College (Chester) has 
announced the following appointments to associate 
professorships: George A. Williams (chemistry), Rus- 
sell C. Erb (biochemistry), and William H. Royer 
(mechanical drawing). R. Whitney Tucker, who has 
been on leave of absence for a year to aid in the 
interpretation of the editorial press of Germany, will 
resume his post as professor of modern languages in 
October. 


Hersert J. Moss, former head of the department 
of social science, Bradford (Mass.) Junior College, 
has been appointed assistant professor of sociology, 
University of New Hampshire. 

Wituarp T. Frrepericu, formerly of the staff of 
Carroll College (Waukesha, Wis.), will assume his 
new post as assistant professor of dramaties and 
speech, Marietta (Ohio) College, September 18. 


A. Dovuaiuas McLAREN AND THOMAS O’SHAUGHNESSY 
have been appointed to the staff of the Polytechnic 


Institute of Brooklyn. Dr. McLaren, a research chem- 


ist with the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Company, Buf- 
falo, has been named to an assistant professorship in 
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the Institute of Polymer Research; Dr. O’Shaughnessy, 
also a research chemist with the Du Pont Company, 
has been appointed assistant professor of physica] 
chemistry. 


Recent Deaths 

JULIAN PETER Mags, assistant professor of pharma. 
cology, School of Medicine, Dartmouth College, dieg 
of a cerebral hemorrhage, August 7, at the age of 
thirty-five years. Dr. Maes, a native of Belgium, had 
returned to his homeland late in July for a visit and 
to collect research data left in the University of Brus. 
sels in 1941. He had served as instructor in physio. 
pathology (1938-40), School of Medicine, University 
of Brussels; in the College of Physicians and Sur. 
geons, Columbia University (1941-42); instructor in 
medicine (1942-43), College of Medicine, University 
of Vermont; and at Dartmouth College since 1943, 


Sister Mary St. Remi, a member of the depart- 
ment of home economics, Mundelein College (Chi- 
cago), died, August 12, at the age of forty-nine years. 
Sister Mary, who had taught in Our Lady of Angels 
School (Chicago), Mount Carmel Academy (Wichita, 
Kans.), and the Holy Angels High School (Mil 
waukee), entered Mundelein College when it was 
opened in 1930. 





Smney Bartierr Hau, professor of school ai- 
ministration and direetor of extension, the George 
Washington University (Washington, D. C.), died 
August 12, at the age of fifty-one years. Dr. Hall 
had served as teacher and principal in high schools 
in Virginia (1913-24); state supervisor of secondary 
education, Virginia (1924-28) ; professor of education 
(1928-31), the George Peabody College for Teachers 
(Nashville); state superintendent of publi¢ instruc 
tion, Virginia (1931-41) ; and at the George Washing: 
ton University since 1941. 

Tue ReverEND OTHO Winger, former president, 
Manchester College (North Manchester, Ind.), died, 
August 13, at the age of sixty-eight years Dr 
Winger had served the college as professor of history 
and philosophy (1907-11) and in the presidency 
(1911-40). 

HerMAN Harretn Horne, professor emeritus of the 
history and philosophy of education, New York Unt 
versity, died of a coronary occlusion, Augus! 16, at 
Dr. Horne, who was 


teacher 


the age of seventy-one years. 
widely known in the field of education as 4 

and writer, had served as instructor in modern lan 
guages (1894-96), the University of North Carolina; 
instructor in philosophy (1899-1900) ; assistant P! 
fessor of philosophy and education (1900-05) 
professor of philosophy (1905-09), Dartmouth 
lege; and at New York University (1909-42). 
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JerveRSON BUTLER FLETCHER, professor emeritus of 
comparative literature, Columbia University, died, 
August 17, at the age of eighty years. Dr. Fletcher, 
who was considered an authority on the Italian 
Renaissance and on Dante, had served as instructor 
in English (1890-1902) and assistant professor of 
comparative literature (1902-04), Harvard Univer- 
sity; and professor of comparative literature (1904- 
39), Columbia University. Among his many books 
is “Literature of the Italian Renaissance” (1834), a 
volume that was published as a “valedictory” to his 
students in the two universities. His translation of 
“The Divine Comedy” (1931) was considered unique 
in that it retained Dante’s form of the rhymed terecet. 


Honors and Awards 

Apert F, BLAKESLEE, visiting professor of botany 
and director, Genetics Experiment Station, Smith 
College, whose election as an honorary fellow of the 
National Institute of Sciences of India was reported 
in ScHoot AND Society, April 6, was elected, June 1, 
an associate member of the section of natural science, 
Royal Academy of Belgium. 

Unver date of July 11, Estelle Hays, librarian of 
the state department of education, New Mexico, sent 
he following announcement to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY: 
“Mrs. Georgia L. Lusk, state superintendent of public 
instruction, was nominated in the Democratic pri- 
mary election, June 4, for United States Representa- 
tive in Congress.” 

FIisHER AND SAMUEL A. GOoUDSMIT, 
professors of physies, Northwestern University, in 
July received the Order of the British Empire for 
“their work on the Alsos mission.” Dr. Goudsmit, 
whose appointment to the staff of the university was 
reported in ScHoot AND Society, June 22, has also 
received the Medal of Freedom of the United States 
‘or the same service. Dr. Fisher, who has been on the 


Russet A. 


tail of the university for several years, served the 
Alsos mission from September 1, 1944, to the end of 
Uctober, 1945 


T 


iN July, the National Education Association was 
wded the Distinguished Service Citation of the 
8. Treasury for its “eo-operation in the war finance 
nd savings-bond program.” At the same time the 
Treasury’s Silver Medal was presented to Frank L. 
vel superintendent of schools, Kansas City 
Kans.), retiring president, NEA, and to Willard E. 


T 
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Givens, executive secretary, NEA, “for distinguished 
service in war finance.” 


Other Items 

On August 1, President Truman signed a’bill that 
will permit the Department of State “to use up t: 
$20,000,000 derived from sales” of surplus property 
abroad “for the exchanges of students and other edu- 
cational activities with foreign countries.” 


THE Navy Department announced on July 16 that 
“more than 500 training films and film strips are being 
released for general use by educational institutions, 
civic groups, and manufacturers.” The films, which 
are being distributed through the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, will be available in the early fall. All in- 
quiries should be addressed to the Office of Education. 


THE Treasury Department released a statement on 
July 29 announcing that classroom aids, radio tran- 
scriptions, posters, and films, especially prepared “to 
aid teachers drive home the lessons in personal and 
national money management that students ean learn 
through the School Savings program,” will be sent 
free of charge to teachers who request them from the 
U. S. Savings Bonds office in each state, 


On July 18, Marywood College (Seranton, Pa.) re- 
ceived the formal announcement that its department of 
librarianship had been accredited by the Board of 
Edueation of the Library Association. 
Recognition followed action taken at the ALA’s na- 
tional convention held in Buffalo in June. “The 
approval is general and includes the preparation of 
librarians for school, college, and public libraries.” 


American 


Durinc July, Mareus Bach, of the School of Re- 
ligion, the State University of Iowa, recorded by 
means of a motion-picture camera and a wire re- 
corder interviews with members and the hymns of 
little-known religious groups in eastern states. He 
visited various sects, including the Amish, Mennonites, 
Harmonists, and Zoarites. The 
deposited with the university’s department of visual 


records are to be 


education. 


THE Medical Science Section, Navy Office of Re- 
search and Inventions, has made a grant of $2,800 to 
Oberlin (Ohio) College whereby George Taylor Scott, 
assistant professor of zoology, will conduct research 
on the mineral-element binding properties of intra- 
cellular and blood constituents. 





_Shorter Papers. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND THE LIBERAL ARTS 
+HE release of atomic energy has precipitated a 
sis in human affairs which, contrary to much aca- 


demie thinking, is not one that can be glibly shrugged 
off as “more of degree than of kind.” The new power 
strikes at the roots of accepted patterns of behavior; 
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it threatens extreme modification of existent social and 
economic institutions; it challenges our concepts of 
values, of ends and means, and forces us to re-examine 
the role of the liberal arts in modern society. 

“Atomic energy provides the future instrument for 
energizing all economies, including those of the most 
backward of nations. Joyce C. Stearns and other 
atomie scientists have estimated that within ten years 
we can produce 20 tons of plutonium—sufficient fis- 
sionable material to equal the total power used in 
America during the year preceding World War II. 
The searcity of economie goods in most areas is 
largely attributable to limited power facilities. As a 
result of the release of atomic energy, we now see 
ahead of us, perhaps in this generation, the produc- 
tive phase of the economic problem relegated to the 
role where it rightfully belongs—ihe limbo of insig- 
The distribution of power will no longer 
depend upon geographical considerations of 
All nations, accordingly, 


nificance. 
coal, 
water, and oil resources. 
should have the power necessary to balance their 
economies and to provide for their people a reasonable 
standard of consumption. Various scientists have 
pointed out that uranium, in process of fission, ean 
produce several million times as much energy as an 
equal weight of TNT during an explosion. One pound 
of uranium or plutonium may release energy equal to 
13,000 tons of exploding TNT, or the combustion of 
900 tons of gasoline or 1,400 tons of coal. 


startling is the fact that while an uranium pile or 


Even more 


sapsule is undergoing fission, another fissionable prod- 
uct, plutonium, may be created, which is of even 
greater value, comparable to the ash of a furnace 
possessing more value and power than the original 
coal. 

The physical sciences, in releasing men from the 
specialized and dehumanized experience of eking out 
an existence, have simultaneously opened the door to 
a fuller realization of the multitudinous and rich ex- 
periences of the humanities, and thus pointed the way 
to a “design for living.” <A large part of this “de- 
sign for living,” or “good life,” it must be admitted, 
lies in the broad mass patterns of the sucial sciences, 
where, through government, economics, and sociology, 
man organizes institutions and processes to provide 
for the animal necessities of life, for the reduction 
of the friction of group living, and for the implemen- 
tation and integration of selected values. A more 
significant segment of the “design,” available only to 
a minor degree in the past, has now been released to 
us in full force. The iinmediate future promises es- 
thetic experiences unlimited in quantity or quality— 
in the interpretative humanities of history, literature, 
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religion, the classies, philosophy, and education; in the 
creative humanities, such as the playing of musie, par. 
ticipation in drama, painting of pictures, writing of 
literature, engaging in satisfying conversation, and in 
the criticism of the rendition of others. 

The “works of the spirit” find complete realization 
only in the free aura of the liberal arts. Freedom js 
best measured in terms of the individual’s ability to 
make choices. He must have the right to choose his 
thought patterns, to develop his personality within the 
framework of his several capacities, and to decide his 
role as a producer of economie goods. Liberal edv- 
cation is catholie and the antithesis of specialization, 
It should be based upon non-Aristotelian logie, looking 
upon nature as an environment or framework within 
which the spirit of man may have free play. It pro- 
vides the broad knowledge required for the maximiza- 
tion of choices, so essential to the truly free man, 
Henri Bergson probably had these concepts in mind 
when he said: 

Every one of us should begin, as mankind began, with 
the noble, yet simple-minded ambition to know every- 
thing. . . . Here precisely is what distinguishes intellect 
from instinct, and man from beast. The inferiority of 
the animal lies entirely in this—that it is a specialist. 
It does one thing to admiration, it can do nothing else. 

The social sciences—economics, international rela- 
tions, sociology, government—interpose a barrier to 
mankind’s complete satisfaction in the rich and varied 
experiences in the humanities. In the platitudinous 
words of publicists, “The social sciences have lagged 
behind technological progress,” or as is so often stated 
in the pulpit, “Moral progress has not kept pace with 
material advance.” Harry Elmer Barnes was evel 
more apt when he said: “Modern civilization is like 
a man with one foot strapped to an oxeart and tle 
other to an airplane.” 

Before Mankind ean fully participate in the bv- 
manities, the barrier provided by the social sciences 
must be broken down. Economies must find a way 
distribute sufficiently and equitably to the two billion 


ft 


inhabitants of the world’s seventy-odd nations te 
product atomie energy will so abundantly provide. 
This implies an uninterrupted flow of goods and sel- 
vices of high volume and quality, with economic 
perience—employment if you will—available to all 
Will we find a formula for full employment and : 
large and varied consumption, or will we again be cot: 
fronted by millions of starving unemployed and supe™ 
surpluses of cotton to be burned, brood sows 10 he 
destroyed, and vegetables to be plowed under 
dumped into the sea? 

Government must be made efficient, responsible, and 
understandable to the citizen. The government colo: 
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cus of 165,000 American governments created genera- 
tions ago to serve a horse-and-buggy era—sprawling, 
ugly, and parasitical—requires major surgery to pre- 
vent its dissipation of the energies and consumption 
standards of the people. The state of Colorado with 
a population of a little over a million, one third of 
whom live in Denver, is plagued with 63 counties, 
1,868 school districts, 200 incorporated cities and 
towns, and numerous special governmental districts. 
Americans, particularly Coloradoans, are a thoroughly 
governed people, if not well governed. The law of 
diminishing returns is setting in on American govern- 
ment at a time when government should be ready for 
even greater responsibilities. 

Many pupils and private social agencies which deal 
with problems of social pathology, such as crime, 
juvenile delinqueney, prostitution, inadequate medical 
care, family disorganization, and dependency in old 
age, require reorganization. Some of them should 
be eliminated because they are either antiquated or 
their overhead costs indicate that they serve better 
as sineeures for a few than as true charitable insti- 
tutions. The entire question of the relation of pri- 
vate charities to social pathology should be raised 
and reconsidered in view of growing chaos of urban 
life and the need for well-organized mass attacks on 
social pathological problems. 

With a further reduction of distance, another ac- 
complishment of atomic power, nations once separate 
become close neighbors. Complete sovereignty of 
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nation-states becomes futile, stupid, and dangerous. 
International relations must be devoted to a world- 
wide liberation of thought, release from the threat of 
war and international economic conflict, and the seeur- 
ity of economic activity, including a competent pro- 
gram of international regulation of economie life on 
a scale sufficient to insure adequate food, clothing, 
and shelter for all. 

A revaluation of the liberal arts was long overdue 
before the atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima. 
The release of atomic power requires immediate ap- 
plication of our energies on this problem. We are 
faced with the prospect of serious rupture in our 
basic social institutions, if the overhauling so essential 
to their proper functioning in the modern era is not 
soon accomplished. University faculties should have 
this problem as a first order of business; ministers 
should arouse their charges; and scientists should con- 
sider the advisability of humanizing their disciplines 
even at risk of loss of some pure science. 

The breakdown of the barrier of the social science 
requires courage, initiative, unselfishness, and imagina- 
tion. It is the job of all of us to concentrate on the 
task of reconstructing and revitalizing the social 
sciences so that they will serve as a true bridge be- 
tween the natural sciences and the good life. 


Atonzo B. May 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS AND FINANCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 





REORGANIZATION AT ILLINOIS 

We can all agree with ScHoot anv Society (June 
| 29) that the University of Illinois is taking a step for- 
ward in planning a system of junior colleges for the 
state, but the step might well have been a bit longer 
than the announcement indicates. University work in 
the United States, technically speaking, now begins 
quite generally with the junior year of our traditional 
colleges. That being the case, why not plan to let the 
university restrict itself to the educational task from 
that point on, letting the preliminary work be done by 
4 reorganized system of high schools and colleges, 
sponsored by it and affiliated with it? 

_Uur general or liberal period of informative educa- 
ton is covered by grades 7 to 14. This is an eight-year 
period. For administrative purposes, this could read- 
ly be divided into high schools and colleges, allowing 
‘our years to each, although the precise number of 
Years allotted to each is less important than that the 
basie curriculum of this period be planned as a unit. 


We could then do away with that awkward term 
“junior.” 

The way our school system is now broken up into 
junior high schools, senior high schools, junior colleges 
and senior colleges is anything but wholesome educa- 
tionally. It makes mincemeat of our perspectives 
when we should be seeing the thing whole. The ar- 
rangement may well be looked upon as preparatory 
toward a more integrated system with larger units. 
This would enable us to plan a general curriculum 
with more unity and completeness. Special curricula 
for special purposes and capacities could still be 
planned for those who would be better served by them. 

The challenge that is confronting the University of 
Illinois is obviously forced by the vast number seeking 
general and higher education. Illinois is not alone in 
this. The same challenge is confronting practically 
every other college and university in the United States. 
But whether this is an opportunity or its opposite 
depends upon the way we use it. We may muff it, or 
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we may use it to organize a more logical and efficient 
system of education. 
WiuiaAM C. RUEDIGER 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


THE REVISION OF JAPANESE EDUCATION 

In his strictures on the United States Education 
Mission to Japan (see SCHOOL AND Society, August 
17), Carroll Atkinson raised the question whether we 
are going to impose upon the Japanese what he de- 
scribes as the American type of education. As a mem- 
ber of the mission it is not my purpose to discuss his 
criticism of its personnel; even though Dr. Atkinson 
is not as well informed about the backgrounds of the 
individual members as he should have been. It would 
have been advisable before launching the attack on the 
mission, if he had read its report to General Mac- 
Arthur. He would have learned, first, that excellent 
preparation had been made for the work of the mis- 
sion by the members of the Civil Information and 
Education Section of the Supreme Commander Staff, 
and second, that the members of the mission threshed 
out the problems which confront the Japanese in the 
reconstruction of their educational system with Japa- 
nese educators representing every branch of education. 

The mission did not need to be reminded but they 
welcomed the plea of the then Minister of Education 
who in his address of welcome at the first meeting of 
the American and Japanese educators urged the mis- 
sion not to Americanize Japanese education and not 
to ignore these aspects of Japanese culture which will 
be valuable for Japan and the world (see SCHOOL AND 
Society, August 3). Nor would Dr. Atkinson have 
published his criticism had he had an opportunity to 
read the comments of the Japanese press on the mis- 
sion’s report. Finally, the Hawaiian analogy on 
which Dr. Atkinson draws is utterly pointless, since 
in Hawaii the task which has so successfully been 
performed by American educators has been to make 
American citizens of the Japanese settled on the 
islands. 

Dr. Atkinson is entirely uninformed about the situ- 
ation which he attacks. The military leadership did 
not establish “the basic foundation of any program of 
schooling.” It issued negative directives, prohibiting 
those practices in prewar Japanese education that are 
a menace to peace. It was the function of the mission 
to advise General MacArthur on a positive program 
for the reconstruction of the Japanese educational 


system. The mission was not invited by General Mac- 


Arthur to impose American or any other educational 
theories on the Japanese, but to help the Japanese to 
reconstruct their own educational system. 

General MacArthur’s own reaction to the mission’s 
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report differs widely from Dr. Atkinson’s and, in the 
light of Dr. Atkinson’s criticisms, deserves to be 
quoted : 


The report and recommendations submitted to me by 
the United States Education Mission to Japan cover the 
whole scope of the educative methods and principles very 
thoroughly, and their analysis and representation of 
views reveal the high character and intelligence of the 
committee members. 

It is a document of ideals high in the democratic tradi- 
tio... In origin, these ideals are universal. Likewise 
universal are the ends envisaged by the mission. In 
devising possible means to achieve them, full cognizance 
has been taken of the Japanese themselves regarding the 
problems of better schools, better teachers, and better 
tools of learning. Few of these proposals, therefore, will 
appear entirely novel or surprising to thinking Japanese 
and other people. The report will be most helpful to the 
Civil Information and Education Section of my head- 
quarters in their further efforts to assist the Japanese 
government in modernizing the Japanese educational 
system. The report may well be studied by all educators 
regardless of individual aspects. Some of the recom- 
mendations regarding educational principles and lan- 
guage reform are so far-reaching that they can only 
serve as a guide for long range and future planning. 

The eventual reform in education as worked out by the 
Japanese people will provide them with a system of lear- 
ing that furnishes a thorough ground in basic knowledge 
essential to their becoming a member of the family of 
nations dedicated to the promotion of world peace and 
respect for fundamental human rights. The eventual 
form the education organization shall take will be that 
as adopted by the Japanese people in their endeavor 
to establish a peacefully inclined and responsible govern- 
ment in accordance with the Potsdam Proclamation. 


The best answer to Dr. Atkinson’s strictures is the 
report itself. 
I. L. KANDEL, 
Acting Eprror, ScHooL AND SocigTY 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE FORGOTTEN MAN 


Tuey have prepared to teach. The young men ani 
women, who apply for positions in the schools, hope 
to spend their working hours—or most of them—with 
students in the classroom. Stubbornly idealistic, they 
honestly expect to lend a hand in shaping characte?. 
Freshly optimistic, they plan to teach even the wr 
teachables. Day after day, in sunshine and in stort, 
they answer a thousand and one questions, and try 
calm emotional earthquakes. They come face to face 
with forty or more students every hour oz the school 
day. Minute after minute they meet problems 4s 
they arise in the classroom. It is a task that calls 
for nerve, alertness, sympathy, and continuous s* 
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Time was when the classroom was—and prop- 
erly so—the arch of the educational system. 

In a changing world there pops up the ubiquitous 
yervisor who spends little or no time doing the 
e educational work in the classroom. He directs, 


ali 
yi. 


nY 
Sub 
bs 


prim 


instead, a hundred and one activities, worth while and 


worthless. Strangely enough he has been put on a 
pedestal and praised as the key man in the schools. 
He is part of the administrative hierarchy. 
The 
frequently become the forgotten man. 
NaTHAN G. GOODMAN 
PHILADELPHIA 


BRITISH SCHOOLCHILDREN TO GET 
FREE MILK 
Britarn’s Minister of Edueation recently announced 
in the House of Commons that, starting this August, 
all children in all state schools throughout England 
land Wales will get about two thirds of a pint of milk 
p day free. 
his is by no means an entirely new departure, as 
ocal education authorities have been able to provide 
ree milk and food for children who needed it since 
ss long ago as 1908. But the minister’s announce- 
ment, which puts into effect a clause in the 1944 Edu- 
ation Aet, converts what up till now has been only 
power into that very different thing, a duty. 
As a nation, we British are probably a good deal 
ss milk-minded than you are in America. During 
ie war, however, we were forced to learn a great 
hany hard and exact lessons on the subject of food 
alues, and the vital importance of milk was recog- 
ized by everyone. It had to be rationed severely for 
dults, but in spite of the shortage, the provision for 
‘hoolchildren was even increased above the prewar 
nount, In 1944, about 3,800,000 British children— 
Ver 76 per cent of those in grade school and over 
per cent of those in high school—were getting milk 
t school. Of this number, 300,000 did not have to 
ey for it. Now, by the government’s recent an- 
puncement, all these children and, it is hoped, the 
maining 24 per cent and 40 per cent, respectively, 
well, will receive it free. The whole cost of the 
teme will be borne by the government. 
In addition to free milk, Britain’s government hopes 
) be able to provide a free school dinner for every 
ild at the earliest possible date. The full implemen- 
tion of this scheme, however, will have to wait until 
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classroom teacher has, unfortunately, all too 
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sufficient canteen facilities are available. The fact 
that 8,323 schools in Britain were damaged by bomb- 
ing does not make this problem any easier. But free 
meals are linked with free milk in the Education Act, 
and the government certainly intends to achieve them 
in the not too distant future. During the war, about 
one and a quarter million children in England and 
Wales were having their midday meal at school, 
186,000 of them without payment of any kind, and 
the rest at a nominal payment of about 10 cents a 
head. 

The 1944 Act also enables local education autaori- 
ties to provide, or help in the provisiou of, boots and 
clothing for children in all state schools who may be 
in need of such help. 

MARGARET ARMOUR 

LONDON, ENGLAND 
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EBAUGH, CAMERON D. Education in Peru. U. 8. Office 
of Education Bulletin 1946, No. 3. Pp. 91. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25. $0.20. 





The First Denver Congress on Air Age Education. Pp. 
139. Published for the University of Denver Press at 
the University of New Mexico Press. 1946. 
Proceedings and recommendations of the first Denver 
Congress on Air Age Education, which met at the Univer- 
sity of Denver, July 23-28, 1945. 


FOWLKES, JOHN GUY, AND DONALD A. MorGAN (editors). 
Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum Mate- 
rials. Mimeographed. Pp. 204. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wis. 1946. $3.50. 

This third annual edition (revised) includes 813 new 
titles and 135 new sources. Reprints of the article, 
“Free Curriculum Materials and the Teacher,’ by Dr. 
Fowlkes, will be furnished free to any school interested 
in visual education. 
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Fox, Monroe L, Blind Adventure. 
Lippincott Company. 1946. $2.00. 
The inspiring story of a courageous fight to regain in- 
dependence in a world of darkness. The author was 
blinded when the Japs bombed his ship at Iwo Jima, 
and in this book we have another reminder of our debt 
to the valor of those men ‘who paid for our victory in 
World War II... .” 


Pp. 205. J. B. 


s 
National League of Teachers Associations Bulletin. Vol. 
XXVI, No. 1. ‘‘Year Book of 1945-1946.’’ Pp. 79. 
Published by the association, 516 McAlpin Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 1946. 
& 
ParTcH, C. E. Analysis of the Need for Facilities to 
Provide Adequate Higher Education Opportunities for 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
- HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
AUL KLAPPER, President, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y¥. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnati 
GUY 


E. SNAV 


LY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 








Veterans and for Graduates of Secondary Schools. Pp. 
48. Rutgers University. 1946. 

This bulletin, sponsored by the Alpha Pi chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa, was financed by the Rutgers chapter of the 
fraternity. 


St. GEORGE, MAXIMILIAN J., AND LAWRENCE DENNIS. 4 


Trial on Trial: The Great Sedition Trial of 1944. 
Pp. 503. National Civil Rights Committee. 1946. 
$5.00. 


A provocative analysis of World War II’s sensational 
political trial. If copies are not available at bookstores, 
write to M. J. St. George, 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


A Romance of Educa- 


TURRENTINE, SAMUEL BRYANT. 
Piedmont Press, Greens- 


tion. Illustrated. Pp. 326. 
boro, N. C. 1946. 

The president emeritus of Greensboro College presents a 
most interesting history of the first institution in the 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 1223 


Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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United States providing higher education for women, y, 
indexed. May be obtained from the Greensboro Qo 
Alumnae Association, Inc. 


The United States and the United Nations. Departmen; 
of State, Publication 2484, Conference Series 82, p. 
x+54. Government Printing Office, Washington 9; 
1946. $0.15. be 
Report of the United States Delegation to the Rj 
of the First Session of the General Assembly of wt 
United Nations, London, January 10-—February 14 1946 
Submitted to the President of the United States by the 
Secretary of State, March 1, 1946. . 


« 
WESLEY, EDGAR BRUCE, AND MARy A, ADAMs, Teaching 
Social Studies in Elementary Schools. Pp. 362. D,¢ 
Heath and Company. 1946. $2.75. a 
Stresses the importance of social studies in the curriculyp 


and the necessary steps to be taken for an inclusive treat. 
ment of these studies in meeting the needs of pupils, 


VACANCIES - TEACHERS 


We secure better positions for college and univers 
teachers and administrators. Where you 
ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. 
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ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
535 FIFTH AVE. _ NEW YORK CITY 
Corresponding Agencies: 


Kimball Bidg., Chicago Hyde Blidg., Spokane, Was 
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Carnegie Corporation of New York 
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to | 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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